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Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1847— ipoj, A Biography. By Caro 
Lloyd. Two volumes. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 191 2. — 
xviii, 308; ix, 390. 

The world knows men who take a side because of motives that no 
gold can overbalance. The wealth of simple vision required by them 
is an oft-told tale. Mr. Lloyd's great good fortune does not consist 
solely in having seen the issue or in having fought for it. It consists 
partly in having had a younger sister with vision enough to tell his 
story with sympathy and without the sickly gush or prudish sentimen- 
tality which spoils the tale. 

Mr. Lloyd was not a man to amble calmly along the well- paved high- 
way towards a goal long since seen and chosen. By preference he 
looked upon the ever-changing visage of present things, searching for 
the hope in them, and endeavoring to cure the evil in them with a 
purging flux of light. For this reason as well as others he took a search- 
light, turned it upon those whom he called the " cannibals of competi- 
tion " and kept it there. It was not always an easy task ; but he knew 
something of economics, something of life, and could see what the 
Standard Oil Company and its fellows were leading to before others 
knew they existed ; and he had the courage to tell what they meant. 

Monopoly is an old story today ; we have it, and we are considering 
what we will do with it. Social workers, politicians, monopolists and 
competitors converse at length on the subject. Mr. Lloyd started that 
conversation twenty-five or more years ago. It was in the days when 
it was still considered a smart American trick to devastate a forest or 
to bribe a governor, provided some one made a million thereby. 

In Chicago's anarchist troubles of 1887 Henry Lloyd first showed of 
what he was made; and in return he saw his most " respectable " 
friends desert him, his father-in-law turn on him, and many whom he 
had loved and admired cut him. He, though a lawyer, had the 
temerity to suggest that Joseph E. Gary should not have asked so 
many questions from the bench when trying the anarchists (1, 86), 
and that men should not be hanged when the bailiff had owned to 
selecting the jury which tried them (I, 94). The men were hanged, 
nevertheless, and at first Mr. Lloyd had little else but a bitter experience 
of friendlessness to contemplate. His real fiber then showed itself, for 
he wasted little time in regrets or self-commiseration. Instead he saw 
in the whole story the birth of a new conscience regarding the ills of 
the " under dog." A " new emancipation will overspread the earth. 
It will conquer not by the blows it gives but by those it takes," he said 
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(1, 109). And in definitely throwing himself into the struggle between 
capital and labor, he summed up his position in this way : " In all 
issues the principle of but one side can be right. The working man is 
often wrong, but his is always the right side " (I, 109). 

The story of the railroad and Pullman strikes of 1892-93 almost 
chases the story of the anarchists off the stage, and it in turn is suc- 
ceeded by the story of Wealth Against Commonwealth. This work was 
the first to set forth in detail the tactics employed in forming a mo- 
nopoly, and the monopoly concerned was the ever-present Standard Oil 
Company. The company was not pleased ; the reason why is made 
sufficiently clear in the chapter describing Mr. Lloyd's efforts not only 
to present the evidence fairly, but so fairly that it should be beyond the 
reach of criticism as well of as libel law. 

The ten years which follow are described in ample detail ; an 
appendix containing interesting documents is added ; there is likewise 
a bibliography and an index. The volumes as a whole have two not- 
able points. They are interesting and often exciting because they 
stick to the facts of a life that was concerned with fast-moving but far 
from ephemeral realities. They are cheering, because they plainly and 
perhaps not unconsciously refute an important maxim. The yellow 
press may have the weight of experience on its side when it hotly main- 
tains that dollars will do anything ; no doubt many people can hear 
money, even when it does not talk. None the less these volumes have 
the salutary moral that everything depends upon whom the dollars have 
to do with, and to whom the money speaks. 

F. A. Dewey. 

Columbia University. 

Reminiscences. By Richard Cartwright. Toronto, William 
Briggs, 191 2. — xiv; 405 pp. 

This volume of Sir Richard Cartwright's Reminiscences, which made 
its appearance just about the time of the death of the veteran Cana- 
dian statesman, is written in the form of short interviews with a re- 
porter. There is neither plan nor framework to the book, and there 
is not even an index to serve as a guide to its contents. The fifty- 
eight interviews are arranged in a rough chronological order ; but the 
form of the book, or rather its formlessness, occasions much repetition, 
frequent anticipations of events and a lack of exactitude. To find it 
of use, the reader must have a considerable knowledge of Canadian 
history ; but to the student of Canadian politics , notwithstanding the 



